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Introduction 

This volume contains the appendices (except the legal appendix 
in Volume I) to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights report on 
Racial Isolation in the Public Schools. 
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Appendix A 

EXTENT AND GROWTH OF RACIAL ISOLATION 

This appendix contains basic data on the exte'^c and growth of racial isolation in urban 
schools. The data were» for the most part^ compiled and prepared initially by the school 
systems listed in the tables. The data were then processed and re<uialyzed by 
the Commission staff. 

Table A.1 sho\/s the extent of pupil segregation in elementary schools of 1 19 school 
systems in l%5-66: A. 2 shows the extent of teacher segregation in elementary schools of 
75 school systems in l%5-66, and A.3 shows the growth of segregation in elementary 
schools of 40 school systems. 



K.l.~ Extent of pupil segregation in 119 school ayatema in Southern, border, and Northern States- Elementary schools, 1965-66 
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Figures for 1966-67. * Figures for 1964-65. * Figures for 1963-64. 



Table KJSi— G rowth of tegregation in 40 school systems in 



State and city 


Total 


Total white 
stadentsin 
elementary schools 


Total Negro 
stadents in 
elementary schoeds 


Negro stadents in 
scbo<ds SO to 100 
percent Negro 


eleznentaiy 

stadents 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
ele- 

mentarr 

stadents 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
ele- 
mentary 
students 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
Negro 
ele- 
mentary 
stadents 


80UTHEBN 

Florida — Miami; 
















1965-66 


11,300 


81, 410 


7a 1 


29,890 


26.8 


27, 321 


91. 4 


1960-61 


93,440 


72,348 


77. 4 


21,092 


22.6 


21,066 


99. 9 


1950-51 


45, 647 


37, 749 


82. 7 


7,898 


17. 3 


7,898 


100. 0 


North Carolina — 
Charlotte: 






1965-66 


43,300 


30,205 


69. 8 


13,095 


30. 2 


12,533 


95. 7 


1960-61 


40, 218 


27, 814 


69. 2 


12,404 


30.3 


12, 403 


99. 9 


1955-56_ 


32, 076 


22,408 


69.9 


9,668 


30. 1 


9,668 


100. 0 


1950-51 


25, 398 


18, 211 


71.7 


7, 187 


28. 3 


7, 187 


100.0 


Oklahoma — Okla- 
homa City; 






1965-66 


44,924 


35,389 


78.8 


9,535 


21. 2 


8,628 


90. 5 


1950-51 


26, 155 


23,702 


90.6 


2,453 


9.4 


2,453 


100. 0 


Texas — Dallas; 






1965-66 


95,935 


69,504 


72.4 


26, 431 


27.5 


21, 840 


82. 6 


1960-61 


89, 528 


69,787 


77. 9 


19, 741 


22. 1 


19, 741 


100. 0 


1955-56 


74,951 


60,633 


8a 9 


14, 318 


19. 1 


14, 318 


loa 0 


1950-51 


50,097 


40, 815 


81. 5 


9,282 


18. 5 


9,282 


100. 0 


Virginia — Rich- 
mond: 




1965-66 


28,622 


10, 108 


35. 3 


18, 514 


64 7 


18,228 


98. 5 


1960-61 


27, 759 


11, 072 


39.9 


16, 687 


60. 1 


16, 687 


100. 0 


BOBDEB 

Delaware — 
Wilmington; 
















1965-66 


7,847 


2,412 


30.7 


5,435 


69.3 


2,704 


49. 7 


1960-61 


6,959 


3, 114 


44.7 


3,845 


55. 2 


1, 487 


38.6 


1957-58 


6,866 


3,993 


58. 2 


2,873 


41. 8 


1,563 


54 4 


1950-51 


5,959 


4,259 


71. 5 


1,700 


28. 5 


1, 700 


100.0 


District of Colum- 
bia — 

Washington; 








1965-66 


91, 994 


8,308 


9. 0 


83,686 


90. 9 


75,688 


90. 4 


1960-61 


80,279 


13, 498 


16.8 


66,781 


8a 2 


55,806 


8a 6 


1955-56 


67,384 


22,415 


3a 3 


44,969 


66. 7 


33,055 


7a 5 


1950-51 


59, 398 


28,527 


4C. 0 


30, 871 


52. 0 


30, 871 


100. 0 


Kansas — 
Wichita; 








1965-66 


41,938 


36,381 


86.7 


5, 557 


la 3 


3,531 


6a 5 


1960-61 


33,903 


29,900 


88.2 


4,003 


11.8 


2,956 


7a 8 


Maryland — 
B^timore: 








1965-66 


118, 759 


42,382 


35. 7 


76, 377 


64 3 1 


64,308 


84 2 


1960-«1 


105, 989 


45,684 


4a 1 


50,305 


56.9 J 


673 


84 0 


1955-56 


97, 418 


54,358 


55.8 


A 060 


442 : 


39, 418 


91. 5 


1954-55 


94,627 


54, 914 


5&0 ; 


39, 713 


42.0 : 


38,312 


96. 5 


Missouri — 
Kansas City* 








1965-66 


47,991 


27,647 


57.6 ; 


20,344 


42.4 


14,068 


69. 1 


1960-61 


45, 877 


31, 775 


69.2 


14, 102 


30.7 


9,453 


67.0 


1955-56 


42, 401 


33,525 


79. 1 


8,876 


20. 9 


6,500 


73.2 


1950-51 


36,785 


30,387 


82.6 


6,398 


17.4 


6,398 


100.0 



12 



State end city 



NOBTHFF. 

California — 
Oakland: 

1965-66.- 

1959- 60 ». 

1949- 50 »- 
Pasadena: 

1965-66- 

1963-64- 

1961- 62- 
1955-56- 

1950- 51- 
Sacramento; 

1965-66- 
1963-64- 
San Francisco: 
1965-66- 

1962- 63.. 
Connecticut — 

New Haven: 

1965-66 

1964-65 

1963-64 

Illinois — 

Fast St. 

Louis: 

1965-66-. 

1962- 63-. 
1954-55.. 

Peoria: 

1965-66-. 

1950- 51-. 
Indiana — 

Fort Wayne: 
1965-66-. 

1960- 61.. 
Indianapolis: 

1965-66- 

1960-61- 

1951- 52- 
South Bend: 

1965-66.. 

1963- 64.. 
1960-61.. 

Massachusetts — 
Springfield: 
1965-66.. 
1963-64.. 
Michigan — 

Ann Arbor: 
1965-66.. 
1963-64.. 



Table A - 3 r — Growth of segregation in 40 school systems in 



Total 


Total white 
students in 
elementary schools 


Total Negro 
students in 
elementary schools 


Ncsr students in 
schools W to 100 
percent Negro 


elementary 

students 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
ele- 
mentary 
students 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
ele- 
mentary 
students 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
Negro 
ele- 
mentary 
Students 


35,639 
37, 214 
30, 466 


15, 033 
21, 548 
25; 628 


42. 2 
57. 9 
84. 1 


570 
14, 453 
4,305 


52. 1 
3 a 8 
14. 1 


9,043 

1, no 


4 a 7 
7.7 


17,680 


11, 286 


63. 8 


4,538 


25. 7 






17, 114 


11,682 


6&3 


3,746 


21. 9 






16, 543 


12, 047 


72. 8 


3,001 


18. 1 






13, 793 


11, 536 


83. 6 


1, 374 


10.0 






11, 687 


10, 317 


88.3 


747 


6. 4 






28, 743 


19, 387 


67. 4 


3,869 


13. 5 






27,424 


19, 131 


69. 8 


3,218 


11. 7 


295 


9. 2 


49, 813 
52, 959 


21, 331 
31, 782 


42. 8 
60.0 


14, 337 
13, 639 


2 a 8 

25.8 


3, 031 
1,579 


21. 1 
11.6 


12, 951 
12, 351 
13,429 


6,470 

6,786 

7,643 


49. 9 
52. 8 
56. 9 


5, 903 
5,515 
5,305 


45. 6 
42. 9 
39. 5 


2, 171 
2, 023 
1, 196 


36. 8 
36.7 
22. 5 


14, 657 
13,242 
9,714 


5,366 

6,026 

4,864 


36.6 
45. 5 
50. 1 


9,291 

7,216 

4,850 


63. 4 
54. 5 
49. 9 


7,467 
6,434 
4, 526 


80.4 
89. 2 
93.3 


17, 092 
10, 163 


14, 256 
9,340 


83.4 

91.9 


2,824 

821 


16. 5 

a 1 


592 


21.0 


22,963 
20, 636 


19, 597 
18, 107 


85.3 
87. 7 


3, 250 
2, 474 


14.2 
12. 0 


1,977 


60. 8 


71, 102 
59, 547 
45, 362 


49, 236 
42,699 
36, 181 


69. 2 

71.7 

79.8 


21, 866 
16,848 
9, 181 


30. 8 
28. 3 
20. 2 


15, 426 
11, 945 
7,637 


70. 5 
70. 9 
83.2 


20, 852 

21, 032 
17, 740 


16, 787 

17, 206 
14, 664 


80.5 
81. 8 
82. 7 


4,065 

3,826 

3,076 


19.5 
18. 2 
17.3 


1, 064 
588 
535 


26. 2 
15. 4 
17. 4 


19,061 
19, 417 


14, 830 

15, 588 


77.8 

80.3 


3,689 

3,386 


19.4 

17.4 


567 


15.4 


9,748 


9,046 


92.8 


702 


7.2 






8,669 


8, 123 


93.6 


546 


6. 3 

















Southern, border and Northern States, elementary schools — Continued 



Increase or decrease in 
Nmto students in 
schools 90 to 100 
percent Negro; earliest 
year to latest year 


Negro students in 
majority Negro 
schools 


White students in 
schools 90 to 100 
percent white 


Increase or decrease 
white students in 
schools 90 to 100 
percent white; earliest 
year to latest year 








Percent 




Percent 








Percent 




of total 




of total 




Percent 


Number 


increase 


Number 


Negro 


Number 


white 


Number 


a. a wvaa v 

increase 




or 




elementary 


r 


elementars 


j 


or 




decrease 




students 




students 




decrease 


9,043 




15, 455 


83.2 


7, 547 


50.2 


-13,466 


-64. 1 






10, 274 


71. 1 


12, 190 


56. 5 










2,632 


61. 1 


21, 013 


82. 0 










3, 240 


71.4 


9, 270 


82. 1 


— 314 


— 3. 3 






2, 785 


74. 3 


9, 966 


85 3 










1,816 


60. 5 


10, 937 


90. 7 










706 


51. 4 


10, 457 


90. 6 










196 


26. 2 


9, 584 


93. 0 






-295 


-100.0 


1,689 


43. 6 


15, 920 


82. 1 


181 


1.2 






1,459 


45. 4 


15, 739 


82. 3 






1,452 


92. 0 


10, 369 


72. 3 


13, 879 


65. 1 


-9, 093 


— 39. 6 






10, 334 


75. 8 


22, 972 


72.2 


















975 


81.5 


4,329 


73. 4 


3,048 


47.1 


-367 


— 10. 7 






3, 812 


69. 1 


2, 624 


38. 7 










3, 769 


71.0 


3, 415 


44. 7 






2, 941 


65. 0 


8,585 


92. 4 


3, 678 


68.6 


-673 


— 15. 5 






6,899 


95.6 


5, 184 


86. 0 










4,526 


93. 3 


4, 351 


89. 4 






592 




2,454 


86.9 


12, 779 


89.6 


4, 604 


56. 4 






308 


37. 5 


8, 173 


87. 5 






1, 977 




2,694 


82. 9 


17, 183 


87.7 


1, 138 


7. 1 






1,783 


72. 1 


16, 045 


88. 6 






7, 789 


102. 0 


18, 423 


84. 2 


39, 715 


80. 7 


6, 537 


19. 7 






13, 356 


79. 2 


34, 461 


80. 7 










8, 101 


88. 2 


33, 178 


91. 6 






529 


98. 9 


2. 077 


51. 1 


12, 773 


76.0 


961 


8. 1 






2, 627 


68. 7 


14, 090 


81. 9 










1,859 


60. 4 


11, 812 


80. 6 






567 




2,651 


71.9 


12, 272 


82.8 


-489 


— 3.8 






1,989 


58.8 


12, 761 


81.8 














7, 477 


82.7 


290 


4-0 






153 


28.0 


7, 187 


88.5 








I 



15 




j 



Table A. 3 — Gr(ywth of segregation in 40 school systems in 



state and city 


Total 


Total white 
students in 
elementary schools 


Total Negro 
students in 
elementary schools 


1 

Nmto students in 
schools 00 to 100 
percent Ni^ 


elementary 

students 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
ele- 

nentary 

students 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
ele- 
mentary 
students 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
Negro 
ele- 
mentary 
students 


nobthebn — con. 
Detroit: 
















1965-66- 


194, 338 


85, 226 


43.9 


107,461 


55.3 


77, 654 


72.3 


1960-61- 


201, 257 


106, 836 


53. 1 


93, 192 


46.3 


62, 391 


66.9 


Flint: 










1965-66- 


28, 493 


19, 054 


66.9 


9,439 


33. 1 


6,410 


67.9 


1959-60- 


24, 751 


18, 261 


73.8 


6,490 


26.2 


2,711 


41.8 


1955-56- 


21, 557 


17, 215 


79.9 


4, 342 


20. 1 


2, 260 


52. 1 


1950-51- 


15, 398 


13,456 


87.4 


1,942 


12.6 


779 


40. 1 


New Jersey — 
Newark: 








1965-66- 


53, 2C6 


12, 404 


23.3 


36, 805 


69. 1 


18, 881 


51.3 


1963-64- 


48, 012 


14, 323 


29.8 


30,844 


64.2 


18, 880 


61.2 


1961-62- 


43, 460 


16, 057 


36.9 


25, 353 


58.3 


12, 353 


48.7 


New York — 
Albany: 








1965-66- 

1962-63- 


8,744 
8, 891 


6, 217 
6, 927 


71. 1 
77.9 


2, 527 
1,964 


28.9 
22. 1 






Buffalo: 










1965-66- 


49, 219 


31,007 


63.0 


17, 016 


34.6 


13, 106 


77.0 


1961-62- 


34, 485 


22, 471 


65.2 


11,422 


33.1 


9, 199 


80.5 


Syracuse: 








1965-66- 

1964-65- 


17,611 
17, 672 


14, 263 
14, 577 


81.0 

82.5 


3, 348 
3,095 


19.0 

17.5 






1962-63- 


14, 974 


12, 785 


85.4 


2, 189 


14.6 


667 


30.5 


Ohio — 
Akron: 






1963-64- 


33, 797 


25, 570 


75.6 


8, 174 


24.2 


3, 347 


40.9 


1960-61- 

Cincinnati: 


32, 940 


25, 574 


77.6 


7, 366 


22.4 


1,393 


18.9 


1965-66- 


55, 922 


33, 363 


59.7 


22, 559 


40.3 


11, 155 


49.4 


1960-61- 


51, 030 


33, 597 


65.8 


17, 433 


34.2 


10, 935 


62.7 


1955-56- 


52, 351 


39,547 


75.5 


12, 804 


24.5 


4, 922 


38.4 


1950-51- 


40, 038 


30, 973 


77.3 


9, 110 


22.7 


3,981 


43.7 


Cleveland: 










1962-63- 


92, 395 


42, 564 


46. 1 


49, 831 


53.9 


41,034 


82.3 


1952-53- 

Columbus: 


70, 614 


49, 075 


69.5 


21, 539 


30.5 


12, 369 


57.4 


1965-66- 


66, 215 


48, 913 


73.9 


17, 302 


26.1 


5,933 


34.3 


1960-61- 


56, 624 


42, 511 


75.1 


14, 113 


24.9 


3,235 


22.9 


1955-56- 


39, 341 


32, 189 


81.8 


7, 152 


18.2 


2, 677 


37.4 


1950-51- 


29, 839 


25, 005 


83.8 


4,834 


16.2 


1, 666 


34.5 


Oregon — 
Portland: 




1965-66 


54, 717 


50, 235 


91.8 


4,482 


8.2 


2,085 


46.5 


1964-65 


55,246 j 


51, 012 


92.3 


4,234 


7.7 


1, 548 


36.6 


1963-64 


54,747 1 


50, 902 


93.0 


3, 845 


7.0 


1, 227 


31.9 










Southern, border and Northern Statee, elementary schools — Continued 



Increaie or decrease in 
Necro students in 
scnools 90 to 100 
percent Negro; earliest 
year to latest year 


Negro students in 
majority Negro 
schools 


White students in 
schools 00 to 100 
percent white 


Increase or decrease 
white students in 
schools 00 to 100 
percent white; earliest 
year to latest year 


Number 


Percent 

increase 

or 

decrease 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
Negro 
elementary 
students 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
white 
elementaiy 
students 


Number 

r 


1 

Percent 

increase 

or 

decrease 


18 , 263 


24.5 


98, 274 


91.5 


55, 395 


65.0 


-25, 220 


-31.3 






84, 939 


91. 1 


80, 615 


75. 4 






5,631 


722.8 


8, 103 


85.9 


15, 234 


80.0 


2, 703 


21.6 






6, 158 


94.9 


16, 309 


89. 3 










3, 360 


77.4 


15, 219 


88.4 










1, 681 


86.5 


12, 531 


93. 1 






6,528 


52.8 


33, 238 


90.3 


4, 604 


37. 1 


-1, 159 


—20. 1 






24, 661 


79.9 


4, 759 


33. 2 










21, 503 


84.8 


5, 763 


35. 9 










1,869 


74.0 


4,134 


66.5 


-235 


-5.4 






1,354 


68.9 


4,369 


63. 1 






3,907 


42.5 


15,097 


88.7 


25,131 


81. 1 


5,930 


30.9 






10,212 


89.4 


19,201 


85.4 






-667 


-100.0 


1,679 


50.2 


9,937 


69.7 


-312 


-3. 0 






1,499 


48.4 


11,178 


76. 7 










1,258 


57.5 


10,249 


80. 2 






1,954 


140. 3 


5,568 


68. 1 


6,801 


26.6 


-12,163 


-64. 1 







5,4?C 


73.8 


18,964 : 


74. 2 






\ 

7 Vt'i 


180.2 


19,8 t‘S 


88.0 


21,141 I 


63.3 


-1,422 


—6.3 


-- 




13,605 


78.0 


24,520 


73.0 










9,566 


74.7 


31,648 


80. 1 










6,442 


70.7 


22,563 


72. 8 






28,665 


231.7 


47,160 


94.6 


34,176 


80.2 


-5,501 


-13.9 







18,174 


84.4 


39,676 


80. 9 






4,267 


256. 1 


13, 986 


80.8 


37, 651 


77. 0 


18, 032 


91. 9 







10,841 


76. 8 


31, 508 


74. 1 










4,720 


65. 9 


26, 369 


82. 0 










3, 391 


70. 2 


19, 619 


78. 5 






858 


69. 9 


2,653 


59.2 


46, 223 


92.0 


-688 


-1. 5 






2,635 


62. 3 


46, 70! 


93. 3 










2,532 


65.8 


46, 9] 1 


92.2 
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Table A.3 — Growth of segregation in Jfi school systems in 



SUte and city 



N ORTHE RN — COD . 

Penn^lvania — 
CThester: 

1965-66- 

1963-6 
Harrisburg: 
1965-66- 
1963-64- 
Philadelphia 
1965-66 
1960-61- 
1950-51- 
Pittsburgh: 
1965-66- 
1957-58- 
1955-56- 
1950-51. 

Utah- 

Salt Lake City: 

1965-66 

1960-61 

Washington — 
Seattle: 

1964- 65 

1962-63 

1957-58 

Wisconsin — 
Milwaukee: 

1965- 66 

1960-61 > 

1950-51 > 



Total 


Total white 
students in 
elementary schools 


Total Negro 
students in 
elementary schools 


Netyo students in 
schools 90 to 100 
percent Negro 


elemeutary 














students 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 






of total 




of total 




of total 




Number 


ele- 


Number 


ele- 


Number 


Negro 






mentary 




mentary 




ele- 






students 




students 




mentary 














students 


6, 482 


1, 990 


30.7 


4,492 


69.3 


3,499 


77.9 


6, 311 


2, 148 


34.0 


4, 163 


66.0 


2, 961 


77.1 


8,208 


4,456 


54.3 


3, 752 


45.7 


2,025 


54.0 


8, 320 


4, 702 


56.5 


3,618 


43.5 


2, 103 


58.1 


156, 523 


64, 829 


41.4 


91, 694 


58.6 


66, 052 


72.0 


148, 464 


71, 246 


48.0 


77, 218 


52.0 


60, 636 


78.6 


139, 060 


92, 324 


66.4 


46, 736 


33.6 


29, 555 


63.2 


47, 363 


28, 717 


60.6 


18, 646 


39.4 


9, 226 


49.5 


44, 855 


30,244 


67.4 


14, 611 


32.6 


4, 996 


34.2 


43, 699 


30, 693 


70.2 


13, 006 


29.8 


4, 204 


32.3 


43, 078 


32, 449 


75.3 


10, 629 


24.7 


3, 226 


30.4 


22, 066 


19, 893 


90.2 


361 


1.6 






25, 324 


23, 557 


93.0 


268 


1.1 






50, 628 


42, 053 


83.0 


5,318 


10.5 


525 


9.9 


54, 455 


46, 407 


85.2 


4, 960 


9.1 


576 


11.6 


57, 915 


51, 861 


89.5 


3, 569 


6.2 




0.0 


75, 033 


55, 230 


73.6 


19, 803 


26.4 


14, 344 


72.4 


66, 423 


53, 716 


80.9 


12, 707 


19.1 


8, 559 


67.4 


43, 487 


40, 916 


94.1 


2, 571 


5.9 


1, 316 


51.2 



< Estimated figures based on census and school enrollment data. 
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Southern, border and N orthern States, elementary schools — Continued 



Increase or decrease in 
N^ro students in 
schools 00 to 100 
percent Negro; earliest 
year to latest year 


Number 


Percent 

increase 

or 

decrease 


538 


18.2 


-78 


- 3 . 7 


36 , 497 


123 . 5 






6, 000 


186.0 


















525 










' 3 , 028 


990.0 











Negro students in 
majority Negro 
schools 



Number 



4 , 001 
3 , 573 

3 , 048 
2 , 994 

82 , 704 
53 , 820 
39 , 633 

15 , 428 
10, 736 
9 , 338 

5 , 408 



3 , 212 
3,207 
2, 110 



17 , 204 
10 , 990 
1 , 716 



Percent 
of total 
Negro 
elementary 
students 



89 . 1 
85 . 8 

81 . 3 

82 . 7 

90.2 
75 . 5 

84.8 

82.8 
73.5 
72.1 
51.0 



60.4 

64.6 

59.1 



86.8 

86.5 

66.8 



White students in 
schools 00 to 100 
percent white 



Number 



I 



755 

399 

2 , 505 
2 , 614 

37 , 370 

70 , 619 

71 , 726 

17 , 883 
19 , 924 
19 , 387 
19 , 443 



19 , 212 
22 , 920 



37 , 751 
43 , 128 
48, 046 



47 , 648 
49 , 743 
37 , 896 



Percent 
of total 
white 
elementary 
students 



37 . 9 
18 . 6 

56.2 
55 . 6 

57 . 7 
91 . 5 
77 . 5 

62.3 

65.9 
63.1 

59.9 



96.6 

97.3 



89.8 

92.9 
92.6 



86.3 

92.6 

92.6 



Increase or decrease 
white students in 
schools 00 to 100 
percent white; earliest 
year to latest year 



Number 



356 



-109 



■ 34, 356 



- 1 , 560 



- 3 , 708 



- 10 , 295 



9 , 752 



Percent 

increase 

or 

decrease 



89 . 2 



- 4.2 



- 47 . 9 



- 8 . 0 



- 16.2 



- 21 . 4 



25.7 
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Appendix B 

TABULATIONS OF CHARACTERISTICS OF CITY AND SUBURB^?; 

SCHOOLS* * 

The tables which follow show selected characteristics of school, students, and teaching 
staffs in schools located in the central city and surrounding districts or census- 
defined Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. The information is firom the Equality 
of Educational Opportunity survey conducted in the foil, 1%5, by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation.* 

Because of the disproportionate sampling under the design for the survey, these esti- 
mates are developed with inflation factors, or weights, which take into account the 
character of the sample within each region.* 

The States included in each of these r^ons are as follows: 

Northeast: G>nnecticut, Delaware, Washington, D.C., Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Yoik, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 

Great Lakes: Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

Plans: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. 

Southeast: Al a b a m a, A rk a ns as, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Fa West: Alaska, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

The nonresponse was most severe in large metropolitan areas, and especially in the 
central cities of metropolitan areas in the Great Lakes, the Plains, and the Southwest 
r^ons. The estimates in these r^ons are, therefore, most subject to bias. 



* These tables were {x^pared by James McPartland and Robert L. Yoric, with the 
assistance and facilities of the Center for the Study of the Social Organization of Schools 
at the Johns Ho]ddns University. 

* James S. Coleman and others, Equoliti of EducaEotud Opportunity, Government Print- 
ing OflSce, 1966. 

*/</. at 558. 
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THE COMMISSION’S RESEARCH STRATEGY FOR COLLECTING DATA 
ON RACIAL ISOLATION AND EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 

Introduction 

Prior to the Equal Educational Opportunity survey, surprisingly little systematic research 
had been done on the consequences and correlates of racial isolation. Thus the Com- 
mission had only a fragmentary beginning upon which to build the present research. 
Accordingly, it chose a strategy appropriate to a ground-breaking rather than a final 
study. The strategy consists of a broad-gauged approach, with four diverse but inter- 
locking efforts. This involved, first, more detailed analyses of the data from the Equal 
Educational Opportunity survey. The second approach focused intensively on secondary 
school students in Richmond, Calif. The third effort extended to recent high school 
graduates, and the fourth approach dealt with two broad surveys of both Negro and 
white adults. Each of these research efforts has its strengths and weaknesses, the com- 
plementary nature of which deserve discussion. 

The reanalysis of the U.S. Office of Education survey has an obvious advantage: a 
large, reasonably representative sample of the Nation’s public school children. Attention 
is focused especially upon the Metropolitan Northeast, where a fairly large number of 
both desegregated and segregated Negro and white children were tested, and their atti- 
tudes reported. Momentous as this survey is, however, it too has limitations : a heter- 
ogeneous sample that requires control of a wide range of factors. More important, the 
data arc all fi*om one year, and thus do not allow comparisons over time. 

The second study attempts to correct in part for these limitations. It involves a 
collection of horizontal data on 4,077 high school students in the single school system of 
Richmond, Calif. Professor Alan Wilson, of the University of California at ^rkclcy, 
conducted this research for the Commission. His work allows testing over time, differ- 
ences in the performance and attitudes of desegregated and segregated Negro children. 
What this work lacks in geographical scope and generality, it makes up for in depth 
and range of data. 

The third set of data was made posp blc by a unique opportunity to re-locate and 
interview members of the 1965 graduating classes of the high schools of Oakland, Calif. 
A total of 403 Negro and white graduates were interviewed, a number that represents 
slightly more than 70 percent of all of the 1965 graduating seniors who had spent their 
entire 12-year educational careers in the Oeddand schools. Conducted for the Commis- 
sion by the Dumbarton Research Council of Menlo Park, Calif., this research provides 
the opportunity to obtain data on an unusually homogeneous group of young adults. 
Not only are all the members of this sample products of the same school system, but they 
are of approximately the same age, and they all still reside in Oakland. The small 
sample size and the focus upon just one city arc the limitations of this work. 

The final effort of the study aims at obtaining a broad sampling of information on 
both Negro and white adults in many parts of the country. In the first survey, a na- 
tionally representative sample of 1 ,400 white Americans was interviewed by the National 
Opinion Research Center, at the University of Chicago; in the second survey, an urban 
sample of 1,624 Negro American® in the North and West was interviewed. In order to 
ensure enough Negro respondents who had experienced biracial schooling as children, 
the Negro sample was drawn in a special manner. 

First, the South was excluded since school desegregation is a rclaiivcly recent phe- 
nomenon in this region. Second, only those persons 21 to 45 years of age were inter- 
viewed since the great majority of older Negroes — even in the urban North and West — 
were educated in the South. Third, smaller cities and middle-class Negro residential 
areas were both ovcrsamplcd because prior school desegregation was generally greater 
for Negroes living there. Finally, the rural North was excluded because of the small 
number of Negroes involved. Within these constraints the sample represents a proba- 
bility sample of this important segment of Negro America. The limitations of sanfiple 
size and lack of depth in these surveys are compensated for by the breadth of cover ige 
and the opportunity to trace into adulthood the correlates of racial isolation in the schools. 
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Appendix C I 

FURTHER ANALYSIS OF EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

^ . SURVEY 

Overview 

This api^ndix reports the further analyses of the data collected by the Office of 
conducted under Title IV of the 1964 dvd Rights A«Tpart 
“ further «udy was performed by James McPartland and Robert L. York who 

torn ed at The Johns Hopkins University, under the auspices of the Center for ffie 

tobS[ h- h ^ (^ganization of Schools. These apj^dices contain the princip^ 
tabl« which sup^rt discussion in Chapters III and IV relating to further analysTof 
the Educational Opportunities Survey data. analysis ol 

ni-aX «¥i Opportunity survey, information was obtained from 

*l thrc..ghout the Nation, in 

grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12. Infixination was also collected from teachers and orin- 

<l«a traded fth, 9.h, 

***' fiirther analyses was to determine if damage to Norro 
students was lelated to the racial composition of schools. In order to the^ 

OT SS”rn' .**“ analyses were primarily based on cross-tabulations 

of characterises of subgroups of students who experienced radaU; 

abo nudfc to duc««r tonto of toe for Oto 

f ! measures of the racial character of a students schooling 

^m ^‘**“^«* the principal’s !^T^r 

raceV (M proportions in each school from the student repmts of thdr own 

of tli’ classroom (obtained from the students report 

of the proton of his classmates last year who weio white); * and (c) the lengffi^f 

time in attradMce in desegregated classes (obtained from the students report^ the 
?? he attended desegregated classes). Tables for (a) ieTle^ti^ 

fs throrin^ r “ ‘“‘inn 5. The classroom radal composition (b) 



^i®nian Md others. Equality of Educational Opportunity U S Office of EHn 
cation. Government Printing Office: Washington, D.C., ^ pag^’ ’ ™ * ““ 

teristiarf ir*h^u7 ^‘^'nin^rcd at the beginning of thi^Sol year, the charac- 

IS O^^i^K ^ ^ in investigating slSSr 

effects. Only the question asked of students about the racial comiS^ti^n 

cl^m was phras^ in terms of the previous year. cSks o^,^ 

that student school mobUity from the previous year did not affect 

. »u« 

pro^tions from one school to another)” was less thS S^SS^o ^ 

enrnull^nf*'*” <^culated on each subj^up of students in scho^ with the same racial 
c^Uironts arc likely to be estimates of the values in the M^laSn \TtwS 

!TS„ S«to,n to IS 

_ . ™*ng to the region, and the size of the metropoliUn area in which it was located 

SSion TW. approximately equal in terms of their probability of 

^ “ since, within a given region, the joint probabUity that a Dartkmlar 

m^t^pqhtan area and school of a given racial proiiortioA be ffiawn b e^usd^l^ 

in setoS^Se. ^ character of the nonresponse and severe differences 
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There were several dimensions of the outcomes of schooling on which e siu^^ 
provided information. First, achievement tCai were administered to the slji ents, M 
the scores on this test were used as a major measure of the outcome of schooling-* » 
several questionnaire items were cUrected at measuring attitudes which are ike y 
indicate the way students will behave in later life as adults. Sev’eral questions were 
asked about students’ goals and plans for the future. Particular attention was given 
to plans for college. In addition, there were several items used to measure e 
to which a student felt that he cot Id master his environment and achieve success ^ugh 
his own efforts. Finally, questions were asked about racial attitudes— the w^ngne« 
of students to enter into interracial situations. In this appendix, sections 2, » 

deal with differences in achievement test scores; section 3 with college plans, and attitudes 
about the environment. Racial attitudes are treated in section 6, j- ■ r 

Of course, these measures are only crude indicators of some of the duneimons ot 
behavior that schools might affect. The several measure are also correlated with 
one another: students achieving at a high level are most likely to be planmng co ege, 
to feel control over their environment, anrl to prefer desegregated situations. auK 
of this interrelationship it is very difhcu’,, with survey data collected at one pomt in 
time, to establish the causal sequence of change. For example, whether changes in 
aspirations and feeling of powerlessness precede growth in academic achievei^nt or 
the other way around, cannot easily h« determined. Evidene.e from experinKn 
research suggests a circular— or feedback— prcxxss, where changes in any one the 
variables often result, in time, in changes in the others. Consequently, it is u^u to 
think of all these outcomes of schools as a single unit * When a relaUonship is esttbli^ 
for one of the dimensions, a similar relationship can be expected for the oxhm. 1 nss 
has implications for the present research strategy. While many of the tables m t is 
appendix are duplicated for each of the outcome variables, in some cases only naea^rtt 
of differences in achievement-test performance are presented. This b pmticutoly 
true for the many variables which were analyzed only to check that a rcl^ons ip 
with racial composition erf^ schoob was not merely an artifact of some other erences 
among the students or their schoob. 

2. Many experiences outside and within the school affect the« outcomes- Because 
the home backgrounds of students and the quality of a school’s instruction^ program 
vary in a regular way with the racial composition of the school, the task oi measuring 
the damage which can be assigned eiqilicitly to racial bolation becomes gre^y co^h- 
cated. Thb analysb established as a requirement that bcfrire the effect of schoo- de- 
segregation could be measured, the other factors which affect student performai^ murt 
be taken into account. A large number of the tables presented he»r are designed to 
serve as checks that rcUtionships with the racial character of schooling are not the 
result of other differences among students and schoob. 

3. Finally, there were two principal concepts investigated to provide »otne imder- 
standing of why schod desegr^tion may affect the behavior of stude^, Ttc first 
derives from a major conclusion of the Office of Education report: The principal feature 
of schoob which was found to account for variations in student achievement wm toe 

rla« characteristics of the other students in the school. That report found that 
attending school with coUcgc-bound, high-achieving students was mme important m 



* The scores reported are scale scores on the 60-item verbal achievement test used x 
the principal criterion in the Office of Education regression analyses. From this scale 
score can be determined the grade-level equivalent of .a particular p^onoance Iwl, 
and the value in terms of a national test average of 50 with a standard delation of lU. 
Grade level equivalents are determined (where the perform?Jicc of white 

in the Metropolitan Northeast b the norm) by the table on page 272 of Uie Othcc ot 
Education survey (after subtracting a constant of 220 from the score). A crude toic 
of thumb b that a difference of 10 points on the scale score is equal to approwmateiy 
2 grade leveb at the 12th grade, and 1)4 at the 9th grade. To conv-ert to the i^n 
50 score: at the 12th grade, subtract 220 from the scale score, muluply by .62M and add 
10.2571 ; at the 9th grade, subtract 220, multiply by .6539 and add 16.8845. For toe 
Ncrto students in the North the scale score itself has a standard deviation of 
the'^12th grade sample (possible range of variation is 242-323) ai^ a steward deviation 
of 12.57 for the 9th g. ade sample (possible range of variation is 239-333.. . . ^ 

* The relationship between these variables even may be more complicate. And tnis 
may be particularly true for Negro students with respect to ellegc plans and aspiratioa-:; 
as is revealed in other appendices. Sec, for example, app. C2. 
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explaining higher student achievement than any characteristic of the schook’ in- 
structional program or staff. 

"The racial and social class composition of a student’s classmates are strongly related 
in the Nation s public schook. There will be a strong association between the two factors 
becau^ of the large and systematic social class disparities between Negro and white 
y^nericans. Thus, much of the effect of school desegregation may come from exposing 
^><cgro students to a more challenging and stimulating student environment — quite apart 
from the race of the students in the school. But the analysis abo suggests that the racial 
composition of classrooms alone may affect Negro students’ performance and attiHides. 
Tables are presented thrwghcut the appendix, which test for a residual racial composi- 
tion effect after differences in the social class level of the school are taken into account. Also, some 
study was made of the interracial processes within desegregated schook which may affect 
student performance. These tables are in section 6. 

4. There also was an investigation of the differences in the performance of white 
#. students who have had racially different schooling. Tables from this study are in 

section 8. 

The discussions to follow will be brief, dealing mainly with the technical issues which 
motivated certain of the tables. 

0 - LI Uncontrolled Relationships With Measures of Racial Isolation 

The tables in section 2 present, for ninth-grade Negro students, the relationship 
between the racial composition of their classes and verbal achievement, and the relation- 
ship between the grade at which they first attended a desegr^ted class and verbal 
achievement. There are tables for each of eight regions of the country. The last 
five rows of each table present these relationships without taking into account any 
other characteristic of the students or their schook.* A relationship is evident between 
the clasnrmm raci^ composition and academic performance in each of the regions. 
The positive association with earliest grade in desegr^ated classes and achievement 
can also be seen with the exception of the South and Southwest. In these tables, as in 
3 II others presented in the appendix, little interpretation can be given to values b aifd 
on a s m a l l number of cases (the case size for all values is indicated in parentheses in 
the tables). 

remainder of the tables, which introduce control variables and explanatmy 
variables, deal only with the Metropolitan Northeast region. It is this n^n where 
the overall response rate was highest,? where the major city school districts of the region 
were well represcnt^,s and where a large sample of Negro children who had experienced 
desegregated schooling was available. 

1.2 The Rel^,.onships After Selection Processes Are Taken Inlo Account 

Since student academic performance is strongly influenced by their family experiences 
and e^ly childhood environment, care must be taken to determine whether all of 

_ differences between children in s^r^ated and desegregated situations can be 
attributed to differences in family background. Several measures of thi< fac tor were 
collated for each smdent. The relationship between classroom racial proportions and 
achievement scores k shown for subgroups of Negro students who are similar on measures 
of pint’s education (Tables 4. 1-4.6), material possessions in the home (Table 4.7), 
reading material in the home (Table 4.8 and 4.1o), parent’s educational desires (Table 
4J0), Md parent’s interest in education (Table 4.9). Reading across the rows labeled 
“Total” in the second column of these tables, the relationship of achievement with 



• In the O^e of Education survey Equality of Educational Opportunity, corrections should 
“ presented there. On pp. 31 and 332, the first entry in Table 21 

* j o o c ^ instead of 46.0. In addition, the sections of Tables 3.3.2, 3.3.4, 

j I 332 and 333), which have tobulations for the 12th grade, should be 

dele^. An eror wu made in the preparation of the jurvey materiak for Ae question 
on the 1st grade which a student attended claiss with white pupik. Only three spots 
on the answer sheet were allowed for thk five-respons * item. Although special instruc- 
tions were sent to the schook by tel^ram at the rime of survey administration and 
enortJ were mack to clean the returned answer sheets, investigation of this item suKKCsts 
that the error left the item useless. 

^ See tables on pp. 566 and 567, Coleman, cit. 

^ *2 largest cities in the sample responded* in the Midwest, 

only 3 of the 9 largest aties responded. 
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clastroom racial composition remains strong for each of the subgroups similar in home 
background.* 

The relationship between classroom racial composition and test performance is 
shown separately for 12th, 9th, and 6th grade Negro students (Tables 4. 1-4.6). Also, in 
the Metropolitan Northeast, both the racial composition of the school and the classroom 
arc investigated (Table 5.1 for the 12th grade. Table 5.2 for the 9th grade). Reading 
across the rows of these tables, there Is a positive association of achievement scores with 
the racial composition of the classroom, no matter what the racial composition of the 
school may be. This su^sts that the effects of school desegregation may be reduced 
reduced or eliminated if the classrooms within the school remain segrega^. 

All of the measures of family background used for these tables may miss the element of 
parental initiative and special outlooks that might cause some Negro parents to choose 
communities where the schools are desegregated. But paients can have much less in- 
fluence on the classroom within a school to which their child is assigned. So the positive 
association of achievement with the racial composition of classrooms — within schools of 
the same racial proportions (Tables 5.1 and 5.2) — is some evidence gainst the belief 
that an additional family selection process is creating the relationship. 

There is another selection process, however, which results in placing advantaged 
Negro children in desegregated classes. It is tracking or grouping children in classes on 
the basis of their achievement. In a desegregated school this practice may allow only 
advantaged Negro students to attend desegregated classes. Any attempt to study the 
degree of damage firom racial isolation must check whether the observed differences are 
due to the placement cf children in classes on the basis ot prior achievement, rather than 
as a result of the students’ cxpencnccs in desegregated clanes. 

The tables in section 5 deal with the practices of tracking and ability grouping. Tables 
5.3 and 5.4 present, for 12th and 9th grade students, the relationship between racial 
composition of classroom and achievement, holdup constant the percent white in the 
school and the students’ track level. Investigations of the criteria for track level re- 
vealed that the criteria were similar for schools with the same percentage white enrollment. 
The relationship between classroom racial proportions and achievement remains under 
these conditions. Table 5.5 and Table 5.6 impose additional contrds. Besides track 
and percent white in school, students are also grouped in these tables according to their 
social class and the social class of the other students in their school. The original 
relationship remains fw these. 

Controlling for the track level is a particularly severe test of the damage of racially 
isolated classes, for there is evidence that a student’s track level at the secondary grades 
is itself a result of the degm of racial isolation he experienced in the early giades. Table 
5.7 shoM the percent of students in the highest English track by the earliest grade the 
student attended a desegregated class. The students who first attended desegregated 
classes in the early grades are the most likely to be in the highest track in the 9th grade." 
This, together with the fact that it is in the early elementary grades where tracking 



* Each of these measures is a combination of several questionnaire items (the items 
used are listed in footnotes to the tables). The reason for not combining them further 
had to do with the character of nonresponse. The indices where the degree of variation 
was greatest (parental education and attitudes) were also those where the nonreqx>nse 
was large. Nonresponse on these items was also concentrated with the poorest perform- 
ing students, so that either the elimination of the nonresponding cases or the assignment 
of mean values to these cases may distort the comparisons. Other indices (such as those 
developed from the checklists of possessions in the home) do not discriminate as well 
among upper class students, but nonresponse is minimal. Indices based on parents’ 
education and parental attitudes are pn^ably best for the upper class students, while 
the values on tlie indices of possessions in the home used on the complete sample arc 
the most appn^riate for the students firom poorer backgrounds. Tabulations using 
both kinds of measures together do not change the size or pattern of the differences. 

The average scores of students in a given track level in each school were compared. 
The largest proportion of variance in tl^ average scores of students in high tracb was 
between schools with different racial enrollments rather than between schools with 
similar racial compositions. 

" The principal departure from this trend is for students from a lower social class 
in a lower social class school. However, this is a case where the criteria for entry into 
the high track affects the results. Compare Table 2.1. 
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isolation in the early grades may intensify 

fnH schools an least likely to have segregated classes within the school, 

students from such schools — because of their early school growth — arc less likely 
to be signed to segregated groups in the later grades. 

^ presente tabulations of Negro students’ aspirations and their attitudes about 
achieve success. Accompanying .the upward trend in average achieve- 
*k of classmates, the percent of Negro students who 

po t they definitely plan to go to college also increases (Tables 3.1 and 3.2). The 
p^rn for aspu-ations, however, is not nearly as regular as for achievement, 
r ,!“.“P“^^*‘ons of Negro children have been found, in other studies, often to be “un- 
** j ^ ambitious than the desires and plans of comparable 

white children, and the plans arc ft-equcntly not realized.!! Responses to this survey 

fiilST ““T ^ f^***^*^ ***“ which wUl be 

uihUed. It seems these factors were even more acute when both “probable” as well as 

I? plans were tabulated; there were no regular relationships between 

coUege plans and the racial character of the schools. = 

Two questions were asked in the 12th grade about whether the student had taken any 
concrete st^ to investigate particular coUeges; whether he had read a coUegc catalog, 
or cont^ed a coUegc oflicial. Differences in the percentages of students in segregat^ 
!k classrooms \vho report these activities arc generally larger than 

in^qucMy of the reports of definite coUege plans (Tables 3.3 and 3.4). 
„ 9^^ °f Mucation mvestigation revealed that certain student attitudes were 

mOTc highly corr^ted with achievement level than any of the other characteristics of 
cithCT a Audent s background or his school which were measured by the survcy.n 
Particularly strong were the relationships with a student’s feeling that he had power over 
t through 3.8 show that there are regular differences in these 

ik fiS u**®"** ‘n aU-Ncgro and majority-whitc classes, and between students 

who first entered desegregated class in the early elementary grades and the others. 

1.3 Relatw ps After Differences in School Quality Are Taken Into Account 

It alro is po^lc that the relationship of achievement to the racial character of schools 
only reflects d^erenca m the quality of education in schools of different racial propmtions 
^yses performed fm the Office of Education report suggest that th«c factors- 

noTTfr?/" of teachers, facilities, and programs of a school— arc 

not as hkely to und^hc relationships with student performance as are differences in 
«udcnt backgrounds.!* In section 7, tables are given which add variables measuring 
tc^er and schwl chararteristics to the previous tables showing the relationship between 
ctooom raci^ composition and achievement, after social class is taken into account 

• relationships, however, are not disturbed when these differences in 

instructional quahty arc taken into account. 

The sclwl quality variables which were used include both measures of specific charac- 
teristics of teachers Md school programs, as wcU as composite indexes which incorporated 
sevtT^ *hoo! quahty measures. Section 1.5 describes the character of these measures 
and their relationship to student achievement. 

1.4 Some Alternatite Explanations for Danube From Racially IsolaUd Schooling 

The Offkc of Edu^ion report gives a major reason why racially isolated schooling 
often wil be damapng to Negro students. The analyses reported there showed tS 
the social class mid achievement level of the other students in the school were more 
^^rmnt than the school’s facilities and programs, or the attributes of the instructional 
«afl, in e^l^ing a given s^adent’s achievement. This was true after the famUy 
background characteristics of the individual student were taken into account 



TV* ® Wilson’s report. Appendix C-3 

Dl^ ”“**^^*f these data, giving particular attention to student Vocational 

pl^. His findings arc reported in Appendix C-2 u».«uuiuu 

•* Coleman, op. cit., p. 319. 

“ Thc« an^yses show the relatively minor importance of facilities and tearher 

b^^™*Hk*" differences in achievement after the student’s family 

background has been taken into account, Coleman; op. cit. ^ 
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The tables in this appendix also reveal the importance of the student environment of 
the school; segregated Negro students are most likely to be attending class with other 
students of a very low social class.^^ A comparison of the values in the total colunm of 
the tables shows the importance of the social class level of the school for individual 
student achievement when measured by : The average parents’ education of the students 
in the school (Tables 4.1-4.4); the average material possessbns in the homes of the stu- 
dents in the school (Tables 4.5-4.7); the average volume of reading material in the homes 
of all the students in the school (Table 4.8), the percent of students in the school who go 
on to college (Table 4. 1 1 ); and the average achievement level of the student in the school 
(Table 4. 13), and the average parental educational desires for the students in the school. 

But there is evidence that the improved student environment — the social class level 
of the school — may not be the only source of benefit for Negro students in desegregated 
situations. There also is evidence that the racial composition, as distinguished firom the 
social class composition of the school, has an important influence. 

There are two sources of evidence for this: First, when students from similar back- 
grounds in schools with similar social class enrollments are compared, there appears 
to be an independent residual relationship between the racial composition of the class- 
room and achievement. Second, there is evidence from several sources that interracial 
processes within a school affect the behavior and attitudes of Negro students. 

Residual Racial Composition Effect: 

All tables in iie first five sections of this appendix allow ccmiparisons of average 
achievement levels in racially isolated and racially desegregated classes for subgroups of 
students whose individual and school social class characteristics arc similar. Reading 
across the rows of these tables — holding constant the social class of the student and his 
school there remains an upward trend in average achievement level as the proportion 
of white classmates increases. 

To establish this residual or independent effect of classroom racial composition, the 
character of the measure used for school student environment is crucial: the measure 
must adequately divide the population into subgroups which arc homogeneous in terms 
of the social class of their school, and similar values on the measure must have equivalent 
meanings for students in racially different situations. Measures which satisfy one of 
these requirements may be judged weak on the other. 

In Tables 4. 1—4.4, the student environment of the school is measured by the average 
parents’ education ot all the students in the school. Table 4.3 divides the population 
into four subgroups on this variable and seven subgroups on a measure of the education 
of each student’s own parents. The first is a measure of the social class of the school and 
the second is a measure of the social class of the individual student. With this number 
erf subgroups, the range <rf variation remaining within any group on the two measures 
<rf social class is restricted. 

But the same value on this index of parents’ education may have a different meaning 
for white and Negro children, and thus for majority Negro and majority white schools. 
For example. Figure 1 in Chapter III shows that there is a large difference in verbal 
achievement of 12th grade Negro and white children whose parents have the same 
amount <rf education. Although the educational level of the parents of all the students 
in a Negro school may be the same as for a white school, the student environment of 
the two schools would he systematically quite different, favoring the majority white 
school. 

Therefore, it was important that other measures of the student environment of the 
school be used, and that they be such that similar values would most likely be equivalent 
across racial lines. 

Table 4. 1 1 used the percent of the students who go on to college as a measure of the 
student environment, in addition to the average parents’ education of the students in 
the school. In Table 4.12, the school average of the desires of parents for their child’s 
education is used as student enviror.ment measures. In Table 4.13, the average verbal 
achievement of all the students in the school is used to measure the student environment 
of the school. In all these cases, there remains a strong association between the average 
achievement of individual Negro students and the proportion of their classmates who 
are white. 

Weighted estimates of the characteristics of the fellow students of white and Negro 
students show large consistent differences. Coleman, op, ciL^ sec. 2.3. 
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All of these tables, and particularly the last mentioned, strongly suggest that bey or d 
the student composition of the school, the characteristics of the other students in the 
class has an influence on the preformance of Negro students. This is because the tables 
present the racial proportions of the classroom together with the social class level of the 
school. Holding constant the social class compositions of the schools with a number of 
measures does not affect the relationship between the racial composition of the class and 
achievement.** The tables suggest that no matter what the student composition of the 
school, the characteristic of the other students in ttie class is strongly related to a student’s 
academic performance. And to the extent that these school measures adequately 
separate students into subgroups where the social class of their fellow students is alike, 
the residual relationship between racial composition of classmates and achievement can 
be attributed to racial desegregation in contrast to social class desegregation. 

The residual relationship would be more convincing evidence for the independent 
effect of racial desegregation if groups could be composed where the social class level of 
the other students in their classroom was the same. A method was devised to measure 
the social class level of a particular students’ fellow classmates. In each school a separate 
average on parents’ education was calculated for each group of students who reported 
that the proportion of their classmates who were white was: none, less than half, about 
half, more than half. The average was then associated with each Negro student who 
reported the same proportion of white classmates. The results arc presented in Table 
4.14 and 4.15, In Table 4.14, comparisons arc made for students matched both on 
their own social class, and on the social class of the others in their classroom. In Table 
4. 1 5, the subgroups compared arc similar on the individual student’s social class, and 
both the classroom and the school social class composition. In both tables there is 
evidence of the effect of the classroom social class level, and an independent residual rela- 
tionship between racial composition of the class and achievement. This residual relationship 
is evidence for the effect of raci^ des^egation, per se^ apart from differences in the 
social class of the students in the class. 

The Office of Education regression analyses did not reveal a very large residual 
relation between racial composition and achievement after differences in the social class 
composition of classmates had been taken into account. The result was £.tated: 

“The higher achievement of all racial and ethnic groups in schools with greater pro- 
portions of white students is largely, perhaps wholly, related to effects associated with the 
student body’s educational background and aspirations. This means that the apparent 
beneficial effect of a student body with a high proportion of white students comes not 
from racial composition per sc, but from the better educational background and higher 
educational aspirations that arc, on the average found among white students.” 

There arc a number of reasons which may underlie the inconsistency of the two analyses. 

1. It is possible that the sample used in the regression analyses did not allow an 
adequate test of the importance of school racial composition on N^o student perform- 
ance, independent of the social class of the school. The goal of this analysis was to 
assess the relative importance of the characteristics of schooling which typically affect 
public school students. Accordingly, representative subsamples of Negro and white 
students were analyzed. This representative sample of Negro students analyze was 
severely clustered in segregated situations, and the social class composition and racial 
composition of the schools was thus largely confounded — the schools which arc desegre- 
gated have typically a higher social class enrollment than all-Negro schools. The 
sumi.^ary statistics being analyzed (multiple correlation coefficients), arc strongly in- 
fluenced by both this clustering and by the confounding. The confounding limits the 
possibility of distin^ishing the effects of one variable from the other. With the cluster- 
ing, the relationships in the region where the sample is concentrated may loom large 
in the final statistic. When the question is studied by a comparison of subgroups 
from the entire survey sample, the result is not as affected by these problems. The 
large sample often included the important untypical cases with sufficient frequency to 
allow reliable estimates. The difficulty which then arises is to adequately define com- 
parable subgroups which are homogeneous on the variable which is to be held constant. 



This is not true in Grade 6, except for higher social class studencs. 
**• Coleman, at 307. 
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2. The tables examined for this report suggest that it is in the classroom within the 
school where the characteristics of the fellow-students have their effects. The regression analysis 
on the other hand only dealt with schoolwide student compositions.^^ Thus it did not 
take into account the fact that Negro students in segregate classrooms apparently do 
not derive any benefit from attending majority white schools. 

Tables 5. 1 and 5.2 compare Negro students classified by both the racial composition 
of their school and their class. Reading across the rows of these tables, no matter what 
the racial enrollments of the school, there exists a positive association of the proportion 
white in the class and average achievement. But reading down the columns — comparing 
students in racially similar classes who attend schools with different proportions of 
white students enrolled — a peculiar pattern is seen. For Negro students in mostly 
white classes an upward trend exists for average test scores as the percent white in the 
school increases. But, the trend is opposite for the students in segregated classes: the 
highest average score is for the students who are also in a segregated school. (This 
pattern is true where some controls arc used lor both the social class of the students and 
the social class level of the other students in the school.) Part of this pattern may result 

from differences in classroom social class. 

But the stigma of inferiority from separate treatment of N^o students is another 
possible reason for this trend with students in segregated classes. These students arc 
attending a predominantly white school and arc accorded separate treatment, with 
others of their race, in a way which is obvious to them as they travel through the school 
to their classes. This separate treatment may have consequences for the students* 
achievement. 

Such possibilities suggest the need for a different line of discussion. Rather than 
presenting tables which show a residual relationship between racial composit\on and 
student performance, it is necessary to explore possible interracial processes affecting 
Negro student performance and attitudes. 

Interracial Conditions Within Desegregated Schools: 

Measures of social acceptance between the races arc used at both the school level 
and for individual students. Each teacher in the school was asked ‘‘Yes? or No? Does 
the following constitute a problem in your school: The different races or ethnic groups 
don’t get along.” The percent answering “yes” was used as a measure of interracial 
tension. Also, both white and N^o students were asked the racial proportions of 
their close friends. For individual Negro students, only those with close Negro friends 
can be compared to the others. The tables using these variables, found in section 6, 
compare students in both segregated and in des^egated classrooms. It is for the 
students in des^egated classes that attention will be focused (column IV in the tables). 

Negro student achievement and attitudes in desegregated classes arc related to the 
dercc of interracial tension within the school. Tables 6. 1-6.3 show the association 
with average achievement, collee plans, and the sense of mastery over the environment. 
There is also evidence that one source of tension in desegregated schools is the students’ 
limited experience with interracial situations. Tables 6.4 and 6.5 suggest that the degree 
of interracial tension in a school is a function of the length of time the students have 
experienced des^regated schooling. 

Whether a Negro student in a desegregated school has close friendships among the white 
students is one measure of whether he is “integrated” into the informal activities and 
associations of the school. For example, Negro students who participate in extracurric- 
ular activities arc also more likely to be the students who have interracial friendships 
(Table 6.10). 



In fact, the r^cssion analysis would have been incapable of distinguishing school 
from classroom effets with the representative sample l^ing studied. Percent white 
in school and proportion white classmates were completely confounded. In the northern 
Negro sample the correlation between these variables was .9825 in the 12th grade and 
.9692 in the 9th grade. 

Such interactions ordinarily arc not revealed in a regression analysis. In the case 
of the 9th grade: (Table 5.2) although there remains a positive association with school 
racial compmition for the students in mostly white classes, the overall relationship with 
percent white in school largely disappears when the social class level of the school is 
controlled (total column). A reg^ression analysis on this sample would ordinarily only 
reveal the latter fact. 



Tables 6.9 and 6.10 show that the Negro students in desegregated situations who have 
cloK white frien^ are somewhat higher in average academic performance, in college 
aspirations, and in their feeling of environment control. But having a white friend is 
most dramatic when associated with attitudes about interracial situations; students 
who have a close white friend are much less likely to express a preference for segregated 
situations and associations than those whose only close friends are Negroes (Tables 6.7- 
6.9). This difference is true no matter what the racial composition of the student’s 
classroom, but it is the Negro students in desegregated classes who are most likely to 
have close white friends (Table 6.1 1). 

These differences in racial attitudes are the clearest evidence that there is indeed an 
effect of desegregated schooling which results from the racial composition of the classroom, 
apart from the changes in social class level of the fellow students which often accompanies 
desegregation. The differences seem to be well explained by the racial associations of the 
student, which are much more a function of the racial composition of the classroom than 
either the student’s social class or the social class level of the school.^® 

1,5 The Relationship of School Characteristics to Student Performance 

This section concerns the nature of the relationships between various measures of school 
quality (including school facilities, curricula, and teacher factors) and the performance 
of Negro students. What school characteristics are associated with favorable educational 
outcomes (high verbal achievement test scores and definite plans to attend college), and 
what is the nature of these relationships? 

The problem of the confounding of variables is serious. For example, students with 
more highly educated teachers achieve higher than those with less educated teachers. 
There is, however, the possibility that schools with such teachers are also schools which 
usually have some other characteristic with an unportant relationship to student achieve- 
ment. In these cases it would be impossible to distinguish which characteristic 
was the effective one. What may appear to be an important teacher variable may merely 
be the result of other variables with which it is related. This problem is somewhat 
reduced by the use of student and school social class controls, because many school 
quality variables are closely related to these variables. Operating in this way, however, 
is conservative, in that much of the confounded variation is held constant and only 
relationships within the subgroups will be revealed. 

The relationships between school characteristics and achievement of Negroes can be 
examined by reading down the columns in the tables in section 7.0. This will contrast 
students sunilar on family background, school social class and racial composition of 
climates, but different on quality of school attended. When possible, comparisons 
with the OfiFice of Education survey findings will be made.M 

School Facilities and Curricula 

The Survey found school facilities and curricula factors to be less related to the achieve- 
ment of Negroes than other factors, including student family background, student 
environment, and teacher characteristics.2i The appropriate tables for the present 
anal)^is appear in section 7.1— 7.7. This analysis did not show strong and consistent 
relationships between school facility and curricula measures and the achievement of 
NegTvO students. It is important to temper this conclusion with the statement that it 
is based upon schools as they now exist; there are important but not extremely large 
differences between schools on facility and curricula neasures. 



1 ^^^ experiments on Negro subjects in interracial situations provide a social- 
psychological model for how behavior may be affected by classroom desegregation. These 
are described in Irwin Katz, “Review of Evidence Relating to Effects of Desegregation 
Performance of Negroes,” American Psychologist^ func. 1964. 

The Office of Education analysis was based upon multiple regression analysis. Some 
of the problems of this type of ^alysis have been discussed in earlier set'tions. An 
importMt matter to keep in mind is that the Survey findings are based upon sub^mples 
of Crrade 9 Md C^rade 12 Northern Negroes, while this analysis is based upon the entire 
sample of Negroes in these grades in the Metropolitan Northeast. 

2* Coleman, op. dt.y p. 302. 
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